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apart from the other elements of narrative art. Professor Hart's 
Ballad and Epic, which would be greatly weakened by such a 
narrowing of its field, should have furnished valuable hints for 
a broader treatment. Moreover, Dr. Comfort's papers on the 
chanson de geste (Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., vol. XXI, pp. 279 ft, 
and Quarterly Review, April, 1908) suggest the possibilities of 
studies in character as revealed in medieval literature ; and it is 
natural to wonder whether or not a consideration of character 
would confirm the conclusions which Dr. Smithson draws from 
a consideration of plot. A broader scope should have added in- 
terest both to the material and to the results. 

University of Illinois. Herbert Le Sourd Creek. 



DIE SATIREN HALLS, ihre Abhangigkeit von den altrom- 
ischen Satirikern und ihre Realbeziehungen auf die Shake- 
speare-Zeit. Von Konrad Schulze. Palaestra CVI. Ber- 
lin : Mayer & Miiller. 1910. (8 marks.) 
This monograph contains, in the first place, a reprint of the 
text of Joseph Hall's six books of Virgidemiarum, from the ear- 
liest editions (1597 and 1598), with complete variant readings 
from the second editions, followed by a discussion of the sources 
of the satires and their relation to Elizabethan life. It is gratify- 
ing to have such a carefully made text of this best representative 
of formal Elizabethan satire, for there has not been any satisfac- 
tory modern edition of the Virgidemiarum, and Dr. Schulze ap- 
pears to have done Ms editorial work very soundly. He has 
pointed out a considerable number of detailed borrowings from 
the Roman satirists, in addition to those noted by the present 
reviewer in The Rise of Formal Satire in England (1899), and 
has also indicated some interesting evidences, not hitherto noticed, 
of Hall's familiarity with Spenser. It must be said, however, 
that he has not escaped the temptation of the source-hunter to lay 
undue emphasis on verbal parallels of doubtful significance. Why 
pause, for example, to note a resemblance between Hall's 
"Each man writes ; there's so much labor lost. 

Much is seldom well; 
Of what is bad a little's a great deal" — 
and Donne's 

"They who write because all write have still 
That 'scuse for writing, and for writing ill" ? 
or between Hall's 

"Nought spendeth he for fear, nor spares for cost, 
And all he spends and spares besides is lost" — 
and Lodge's 
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"What on himself he lays, he holds it lost, 
What on his wife, he deems unthrifty cost"? 
In such cases as these no harm is done, but elsewhere, as we shall 
see, the habit becomes a matter of some importance. 

Of the matters included in Dr. Schulze's comments on the 
text there are two of special interest, as having proved stumbling- 
blocks in all previous discussions of the Virgidemiarum; namely, 
the identity of the "base French satire" which Hall speaks of as 
one of his few available models, and the identity of the contem- 
porary poet who is satirized under the name of Labeo. Dr. 
Schulze thinks that he has solved both problems; in the first in- 
stance with rather dubious results, in the second with an appear- 
ance of success. 

The French satirist is taken to be none other than Regnier, 
whose satires were first published, so far as is known, in 1608, 
eleven years after Hall's. Schulze believes that we have evidence 
in certain words of Regnier's that at least some of the satires had 
appeared earlier than the collection of 1608, and that we have 
clear evidence in Hall's satires of borrowing from the second and 
fourth of Regnier's. He therefore concludes that these two satires 
(which deal with somewhat similar themes) had originally been 
published as one, and formed the "base French satire" which 
Hall had seen. Let us look more closely at the evidence. The 
passage relied on to prove the early publication of certain of the 
satires is in Satire II : 

"Ignorez done l'autheur de ces vers incertains," 
and some following lines playing upon the idea of their 
anonymity. Since the volume of 1608 was published over Reg- 
nier's name, the inference is that these lines indicate an early and 
anonymous publication. This is a quite possible, but not a neces- 
sary explanation. The lines may have been written with refer- 
ence to manuscript«circulation ; they may mean that the satire 
was sent as an anonymous epistle to the Count de Caramain, to 
whom it is addressed, in order that he might enjoy the sport of 
guessing which of his proteges had written it, and of finding (as 
some of the lines imply) that many were willing to father it; or 
they may have actual reference to an intended anonymous publi- 
cation, but one which we have no evidence ever took place. If, to 
be sure, we should find undeniable evidence that an Englishman 
had seen the satire before 1597, Schulze's explanation is both pos- 
sible and clever ; but by itself the passage tells little enough. 

Now when we come to look at the passages in Hall supposed 
to be imitative of Regnier's second and fourth satires, we find 
in the first place that only one of them is from the second, and 
that the parallelism here is of a character to make it wholly un- 
necessary to suppose a borrowing. Here are the two passages, 
with Schulze's italics designed to throw the parallelism into relief. 

10— 
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"Mais c'est trop sermonne de vice et de vertu ; 
II f ant suivre un sentier qui soit moins rebatu, 
Et, conduict d'Apollon, recognoistre la trace 
Du libre Juvenal: trop discret est Horace 
Pour un Homme picque." 

"Pull out mine eyes, if I shall see no vice, 
Or let me see it with detesting eyes; 
Renowned Aquine, now I follow thee, 
Far as I may for fear of jeopardy, 
And to thy hand yield up the ivy-mace, 
From crabbed Persius and more smooth Horace." 

It is quite true, as Schulze notes, that the similarity between these 
passages was pointed out by the present reviewer (op. cit., 1899), 
but it was pointed out as representing a common theme of Renais- 
sance satire, viz., the presentation of Juvenal and Horace (and 
Persius) as models, with emphasis on the superior vigor of Juve- 
nal. Each passage, therefore, is exactly what its writer might 
have been expected to say. And the verbal parallels indicated by 
italics, such as the word "vice" and the word "follow," are, it 
need hardly be observed, of the most trifling character. It is 
certain, then, even if Regnier was a source for Hall, that we need 
not bother about the second satire and its possible union with the 
fourth, but may restrict ourselves to the fourth in seeking for the 
"one satire" which Hall said he had seen. 

In this fourth satire Schulze finds some half dozen passages 
of which- there are suggestions in the Virgidemiarum. Their 
character may be indicated briefly. Regnier, describing the 
wretched poets of his time, says that they sell their honor to the 
lowest bidder, and, abandoning Apollo and the Muses, 

"Font un bouchon a, vin du laurier de Parnasse." 
Hall (Bk. I, Sat. 2), in Teproving obscene poets, says that they 
turn Parnassus to "a stews," and, instead of drinking from the 
''simple flood," "toss bowls of Bacchus' boiling blood." Regnier, 
discussing the decay of poets' rewards, exclaims: 

"Or va, romps toy la teste, et de jour et de nuict 
Pallis dessus un livre, a l'appetit d'un bruict 
Qui nous honore apres que nous sommes souz terre." 

Hall (Bk. II, Sat 2), discoursing in a similar vein, says: 
"What needs me care for any bookish skill, 
To blot white papers with my restless quill, 
Or pore on painted leaves, or beat my brain 
With f ar-fetcht thoughts, or to consume in vain 
In latter even, or midst of winter nights, 
Ill-smelling oils," etc. 
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And, later in the same satire : 

"Long would it be ere thou hadst purchase bought, 
Or wealthier wexen by such idle thought. 
Fond fool, six feet shall serve for all thy store." 
Again, Eegnier describes the conduct of a quack physician, 

"tastant le poulx, le ventre et la poitrine," 
adding various repulsive details; and in Hall there is a similar 
description (Bk. II, Sat. 4), of those who 

"grope the pulse of every mangy wrist, 

And spy out marvels in each urinal," etc. 

Still further, Eegnier mocks the false patrons who wish to seem 

to be "rivals of Maecenas " and look on the poet "de bon ceil," 

asking, 

"Avez-vous point sur vous quelque chanson nouvelle?" 
Hall, on the other hand, has a "grand Maecenas" (Bk. V, Sat. 
1) who 

"casts a glavering eye 

On the cold present of a poesie, 

And lest he might more frankly take than give, 

Gropes for a French crown in his empty sleeve." 
Finally, Eegnier begins his satire, which is on the decay of 
poetry, with the words, "Motin, la Muse est morte ;" while Hall 
begins one of his (Bk. V, Sat. 2), which is on the decay of hos- 
pitality, with — "Housekeeping 's dead, Saturio." 

These quotations will suffice to allow the reader to judge for 
himself of the character of the parallels. There is no doubt 
that the passages cited from Hall, taken together, all more or 
less resembling passages in a single satire of Eegnier's, have 
a cumulative effect which, to some others than Dr. Schulze, may 
amount to a conviction. But any reader familiar with Benais- 
sance satire will see that what was true of the parallel drawn 
from Eegnier's second satire applies to most, if not all, of these 
also, — they deal with such themes, and in such a manner, as the 
fashions of the form made coincidently natural. And there 
is no single case in which the similarity of phrasing is so unmis- 
takable and so striking as to be proof of imitation. If there 
were no evidence against Hall's being familiar with Eegnier't 
work, a cumulative series like this might be accepted as prima 
fade suggestive of imitation. But when we recall the date of 
publication, the entire want of evidence of any knowledge of 
Eegnier in England, the additional fact that Eegnier's fourth 
satire has been thought, on internal evidence, to date no earlier 
than 1605 or 1606; when we further remember that it would 
have been rather odd for Hall to call Eegnier's finished and 
clever work a "base" satire, — it would seem that there must be 
evidence of a more positive kind to weigh the balance in the other 
direction. It is probable, therefore, that we must remain un- 
certain what French satire it was that the author of the Vir- 
gidemiarum had seen. 
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In the second matter of special interest, the identification of 
the bad poet Labeo, Dr. Schulze's reasoning, as has already 
been said, seems sounder, and there is perhaps no reason to 
question his argument for Nash. Space will not permit the out- 
lining of it here. Briefly, it may be said that the fact that Labeo 
is first mentioned in the book of satires called "academical" led 
Schulze to suppose it was a fellow Cambridge man that Hall 
had in mind, and that many of the details in his descriptive at- 
tack are closely paralleled by the characterizations of Nash in 
the pamphlets of Gabriel Harvey. Schulze also finds allusions 
to Dido, as the joint work of Marlowe and Nash, in certain lines 
of Book II, Satire 1, and to the ironic Preface of Nash's Christ's 
Tears, in lines 18ff. of the satire that forms Book VI. On the 
other hand, the detailed characteristics of Labeo, in this last 
satire, Schulze agrees with previous critics in regarding as broad- 
ened out to a typical rather than a personal figure. 

Hall's allusions to contemporary life are classified and dis- 
cussed under the heads of Foreign Relations, Beligion, Domestic 
and Social Belations (including the various ranks and profes- 
sions), Morality, Fashions and Customs, London, Science and 
Superstition, and Literature, — with references to parallel al- 
lusions in other writers dealing with Elizabethan England. All 
this is carefully done. The writer stops short, to be sure, of any 
real effort to go below the surface and consider the meaning of 
such satiric exposition of contemporary life as the Virgidemiarum 
represents; but this is perhaps still too much to hope for in a 
dissertation. 

There i3 very little in this monograph to suggest that Eng- 
lish is not the writer's native tongue; but it may be noted that 
the etymologies he suggests for certain of Hall's Personen- 
namen are not such as would occur to an English-speaking 
reader. Those traced to English roots are "Clodius (Cloth), 
Furnius (furnish), Lollio (loll), Polemon (pole), Buffio (ruff), 
Tattelius (tattle)." Probably only the last two of these, at most, 
were suggested by the words in parenthesis ; and for Clodius and 
Lollio, certainly, we do not need to go outside the field of Latin 
origins. 

Raymond Macdonald Alden. 
University of Illinois. 



SYNTHESIS UND ANALYSIS DES VEEBUMS IM ORR- 
MULUM. Von "Wilhelm Zenke. Halle, 1910. Max Nie- 
meyer. 
This work forms number 40 in the well known series Studien 

zur Englischen Philologie edited by Lorenz Morsbach. The 



